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The Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. By 
Count Julius AndrIssy, Translated from the Hungarian by C. 
Arthur and Ilona Ginever. London, Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner and Company, 1908. — ^465 pp. 

The period covered in this book is from the ninth century to the 
death of Matthias II (1618). The author has made a patriotic en- 
deavor to review Hungarian constitutional history in such fashion as to 
emphasize the national contributions to the history of institutions. To 
this end, through part of the book, a parallel survey of English consti- 
tutional development is utilized to enlighten the student of Hungarian 
history. But the struggle with the Turks, the foundation of Hapsburg 
influence, Bocskay's insurrection and the disruptive forces so strongly 
shown in the beginning of the seventeenth century introduce elements 
which carry the reader far from English history. Accordingly, in spite 
of the attention paid to English institutions, we must judge the book 
primarily as a contribution to Hungarian history. Both because of its 
merits and because of the small number of books in English available 
to the general reader or even to students, the results of the author's in- 
vestigations will be welcomed. 

In Hungary there was from the outset a strong national tradition. 
But when Hungary accepted Christianity it also inherited the influences 
of the great mediaeval struggle between the state and the church. 
Hungarian nationalism had therefore to consider if the opposition to 
western domination were to be accompanied by a reversion to pagan- 
ism. Fortunately the conflict of emperor and pope enabled Hungary 
to remain both independent and Christian. But, as in other parts of 
Europe, the increase of papal authority during the thirteenth century 
threatened the development of a monarchical state. The relationship of 
crown and nobility, as illustrated in the Golden Bull, was also a disturb- 
ing factor. The end of the Arpdd line afforded, however, an oppor- 
tunity for the reestablishment of a strong state and also for a royalist re- 
action similar to that which took place in England under Edward I. 
But again the forces of disintegration began to sap royal power : dis- 
putes as to the succession ranged the greater nobility in factions. The 
advancing Turkish peril and the rise of John Hunyadi gave the gentry 
and the nation at large an opportunity to attempt with varying success 
a national revival ; but the jealousy of the magnates and the crushing 
disaster at Moh4cs ended Hungarian unity. Civil war and Turkish 
intervention followed, preparing the way finally for the introduction of 
Hapsburg rule. And before many years Hungary was distraught by 
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the Straggles of the Thirty Years' War while the Turks prowled on its 
border. 

The book contains no references and is not furnished with an index. 
The author repeats himself and at times becomes very tedious. He 
talks much of internal administration, but he fails to explain the workings 
of some of the local institutions on which he lays such loving hands. 
He indulges much in class groupings and gives many maxims of polit- 
ical action ; but he lacks precision of statement. His criticisms are 
those of an affectionate apologist. His task, however, is certainly a 
difficult one. In conclusion it must be borne in mind that this volume 
is only a part of the work projected. 

A. L. P. D. 

Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by PAUL 
ViNOGRADOFF. Volume I : English Monasteries on the Eve of the 
Dissolution. By Alexander Savine. Patronage in the Later Em- 
pire. By F. De Zulueta. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909. — vi, 
303, 78 pp. 

These two studies on subjects so widely different have at least one 
thing in common — that patient, long struggle with detail, that careful 
disentangling of intricacy and that convincing summary of evidence 
which mark the work of Vinogradoff. Every student of social history 
will echo the hope of the editor that the present volume may be but the 
first of many. 

Professor Savine's study rests mainly upon the monastic side of the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, the returns of the commissioners of 1535 appointed 
to inquire into the wealth and economic situation of the church in Eng- 
land. In his interesting indictment of our modem historians in this 
field, the author shows that none of them has even attempted to master 
this material. All of them, even in such large matters as estimating the 
wealth and holdings of the monasteries, have relied upon Elizabethan 
estimates. " Dixon, Dr. Gasquet, Mr. Archbold, Professor Kovalewsky 
all take their totals . . . from Speed, Dugdale and Tanner " (page 79). 
The reasons for this are obvious when one follows Dr. Savine through 
the intricacies of the returns. Even then the results are by no means 
final ; but until such a careful analysis was made the whole basis for 
judgment was lacking. This analysis, while patient and careful, lacks 
illumination. Dr. Savine's second book is entitled " Monastic Econ- 
omy." It covers in a businesslike way the detaUs of the establishments, 
their incomes, their farms, their mills, the monastic population, expenses 
for education, for charity etc. If through this part one has sometimes 



